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STORIES  FROM  HISTORY— Columbus,  Washington  and  Lincoln. 


"  See  our  prairies,  sky- surrounded  ! 

See  our  sunlit  mountain-chains  ! 
See  our  waving  woods,  unbounded, 

And  our  cities  on  the  plains  ! 
See  the  ocean  kiss  our  strand, 

Oceans  stretched  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
See  our  mighty  lakes  expand, 

And  our  giant  rivers  roll ! 

* '  Such  a  land ,  and  such  alone , 
Should  be  leader  in  the  van, 
As  the  nations  sweep  along 
To  fulfil  the  hopes  of  man  ! ' ' 


A  BOY  WHO  WAS  BOUND  TO  WIN, 


THE  first  man  who  told  the  world  of  North 
America  was  Columbus.  He  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Genoa  more  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  His  father  was  a  wool- 
comber,  and  tried  to  teach  his  boy  to  become  a 
wool-comber,  too.  He  had  some  chance  to  go 
to  school,  and  learned  more  or  less  about  arith- 
metic,   geography,    Latin,    and    other  subjects. 
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He  didn't  like  his  father's  business,  and  so 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  a^e,  Hke  many 
Other  boys,  he  chose  to  follow  the  sea. 

The  people  whom  Columbus  met  had  very 
queer  ideas  of  the  world.  Most  of  them  thought 
the  earth  was  flat,  though  some  said  it  must  be 
round.  The  sailors,  who  did  not  dare  to  go  far 
away  from  the  sight  of  the  land,  declared  that 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  contained  many  terrible 
monsters  that  could  bear  vessels  upon  their 
backs  and  dash  them  in  pieces.  They  also 
believed  that  the  unknown  lands  were  filled 
with  dragons  and  dreadful  wild  beasts. 

Columbus  read  all  the  books  of  travel  he 
could  get,  and  he  talked  with  a  great  many 
sailors  about  the  ocean  an3  the  lands  they  had 
visited.  Marco  Polo  had  written  a  book  describ- 
ing his  travels  in  Asia,  in  which  he  told  the 
most  wonderful  stories  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. These  things  filled  the  young  sailor's 
heart  with  a  desire  to  learn  about  those  far- 
away regions. 

He  was  nothing  but  a  poor  sailor,  and  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  would  ever 
be  able  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed.     But  just 
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like  many  other  boys  we  know,  he  determined 
to  win.  After  many  very  discouraging  efforts 
to  obtain  help,  he  succeeded  in  interesting  Isa- 
bella, Queen  of  Spain,  in  his  ambitious  scheme. 
So  in  due  time  three  little  ships  were  made 
ready,  and  sailed  away  from  Palos  in  Spain. 

As  the  land  disappeared  behind  them,  they 
looked  out  upon  the  vast  ocean  before  them 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Troubles  increased, 
until  two  of  the  vessels  turned  back  and  returned 
to  Spain.  But  Columbus  in  his  flagship  sailed 
on.  There  were  a  great  many  things  to  trouble 
him,  and  the  sailors  on  his  ship  wanted  him  to 
turn  back  to  Spain.  But  Columbus  sailed  on 
till  land  was  reached.  There  is  a  poem  by 
Joaquin  Miller  which  describes  the  last  of  this 
famous  voyage : 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules ; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
Then  the  good  mate  said  :    "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo  !  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak;  what  shall  I  say?  " 
' '  Why  say ,  '  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !  '  " 

' '  My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day  ; 

My  men  grow  ghastly,  wan  and  weak." 
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The  stout  mate  thought  of  home  ;   a  spray 

Of  salt  dashed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
''  What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn  ?  " 
'  *  Why ,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day , 

Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !  " 

They  sailed  and  sailed  as  winds  might  blow, 

Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said  : 
**  Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 

Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Admiral ;   speak  and  say — " 

He  said  :  ' '  Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !  " 

They  sailed.     They  sailed.     Then  spoke  the  mate  : 
"  This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  to-night. 
He  curls  his  lip ,  he  lies  in  wait 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite  ! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word ; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone  ?  ' ' 
The  words  leapt  as  a  leaping  sword  : 
' '  Sail  on  !  sail  on  !  sail  on  !  and  on  !  " 

Then  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

Then  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night, 
Of  all  dark  nights  !     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light !  a  light !  a  light !  a  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled  ! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn ; 
He  gained  a  world ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson  :  "  On  !  and  on  ! " 
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October  21st,  1492,  Columbus  beheld  the 
first  land,  which  was  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Columbus  thought  he  was  off  the  coast  of 
India,  and  so  he  called  the  natives  Indians,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  call  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  the  West  Indies.  Columbus 
discovered  several  of  these  islands,  and  after 
leaving  a  few  of  his  crew  returned  to  Spain 
bearing  the  news  of  the  islands  beyond  the 
Adantic.  He  was  received  with  great  honors 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  more  vessels 
were  fitted  out  and  sailed  to  the  New  World. 

Troubles  without  number  followed  him  in  his 
adventures.  His  followers  had  been  told  they 
were  going  to  a  land  of  gold,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  what  they  expected.  They  did  not 
find  the  gold,  and.  they  did  not  come  to  make 
homes  for  themselves.  When  they  failed  to 
find  the  gold  they  all  blamed  Columbus,  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  made  very  unhappy. 

Columbus  brought  the  tidings  of  the  New 
World,  and  it  was  a  service  that  has  made  him 
famous  ever  since.  The  Spanish  have  a  great 
love  for  the  memory  of  Columbus  and  his  brave 
doings.  At  the  end  of  the  war  with  Spain  in 
1898,   one  thing  the  Spaniards  asked  of  their 
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victors, — it  was  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
carry  the  bones  of  Columbus  to  Spain.  So  one 
of  the  last  things  they  did  before  sailing  was  to 
take  the  remains  from  the  old  cathedral  in 
Havana,  and  when  they  sailed  they  bore  them 
away  to  Spain. 


A  MODERN  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


JOHN  was  just  six  years  old  when  he  started 
to  go  to  school.  He  had  been  going 
about  five  months  now,  and  was  more  in 
love  with  it  every  day. 

One  day  he  came  home  in  great  excitement — 
the  teacher  had  been  telling  them  about  the 
great  General  Washington.  He  said,  "Why, 
mamma,  he  never  told  a  lie,  and  when  I  grow 
up  I  am  going  to  be  just  like  him." 

Mamma  smiled,  but  said,  "Why  wait  until 
you  grow  up  ?  Why  not  begin  now  ?  You 
have  to  begin  some  time." 

So  John  concluded  he  would  try.  He  got 
several  boys  to  be  his  soldiers,  and  drilled  them. 
They  had  little  guns,  caps  and  knapsacks,  but 
the  captain  ought  to  have  a  sword.  John  sug- 
gested it  to  mamma,  but  she  thought  a  wooden 
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one  would  do  quite  well  enough.  He  argued 
and  pleaded,  but  all  in  vain ;  mamma  would  not 
hear  of  a  "reely"  sword;  she  thought  it  dan- 
gerous for  a  small  boy. 

John  concluded  to  be  content,  but  one  night 
when  he  was  over  to  Harold's  he  spied  a  short 
sword  over  the  mantel.  Harold  said  it  was  his 
uncle's,  and  his  uncle  was  not  at  home.  John 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  it,  and  finally 
persuaded  Harold  to  let  him  hold  it  in  his 
hands.  Then  he  must  fasten  it  to  his  belt ;  and 
finally  the  temptation  was  too  much — he  must 
wear  it  to  drill. 

The  little  boys  were  much  impressed  when 
they  saw  John  with  his  sword.  He  strutted  in 
front  of  them  waving  it  proudly.  Suddenly  he 
said :  ''  Now  I'll  be  George  Washington,  and 
you  must  all  wave  your  hats  when  I  pass." 

Just  then  he  thought  of  what  his  teacher  had 
said:  "George  Washington  always  loved  and 
minded  his  mother." 

Without  stopping  to  think,  he  ran  home  and 
hurried  through  the  house,  calling  for  mamma. 
When  he  found  her,  he  threw  both  arms  around 
her,  crying,  *'Oh,  mamma,  I  do  love  you,  and  I 
am  so  sorry  !  " 
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Of  course"  mamma  was  puzzled,  and  could 
only  say,  "Tell  me  all  about  it." 

So  John  told  her,  and  then  mamma  said,  as 
she  kissed  him,  "Well,  dear,  you  are  like  him 
in  one  way:  You  have  told  the  truth  about  it 
of  your  own  accord." 

John  felt  comforted  a  little,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  could  forget  how  he  had  diso- 
beyed his  mother. 

B.   Fay  Maddox,  in   The   Outlook. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  VISIT  TO 
WASHINGTON. 


MY  mother  had  told  me  over  and  over 
again  of  the  honor  in  store,  and  had 
drilled  me  so  as  to  behave  properly  on  the 
occasion.  I  was  to  rise  from  my  seat  for  pres- 
entation to  General  Washington,  and  after 
making  him  my  prettiest  courtesy,  I  was  to 
stand  at  ease  and  modestly  answer  all  his  pos- 
sible questions.  At  the  same  time  I  was  to 
keep  in  the  background,  where  all  the  good 
little  girls  of  that  day  were  expected  to  be. 
The  eventful  day  came,  and  I  was  taken  by 
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my  mother  to  Mt.  Vernon  to  make  my  longed- 
for  visit.  Mrs.  Washington  received  us  with 
gracious  welcome ;  but  my  heart  was  so  flut- 
tered, and  my  tongue  so  tied,  that  I  made  bad 
work  in  response  to  her  kindly  questions. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  General 
Washington  entered  the  room.  I  knew  mother's 
watchful  eyes  were  upon  me,  and  I  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  making  my  courtesy  and 
speaking  the  little  address  she  had  taught  me 
the  night  before.  Instead  of  this,  in  my  confu- 
sion, I  dropped  on  my  knees  at  Washington's 
feet  and  burst  into  tears.  It  was  very  annoying 
to  my  mother,  but  really  it  was  very  dramatic. 

Washington  stooped  and  tenderly  raised  me, 
saying  with  a  smile,  "Why,  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  foolish  child  ?  " 

The  words  do  not  have  a  tender  sound,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  of  the  gentleness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  winning  softness  of  his  voice, 
as  he  wiped  away  my  tears  with  his  own  hand- 
kerchief, kissed  my  forehead,  and  led  me  to  a 
seat  as  he  might  a  young  princess.  He  sat 
down  beside  me,  and  with  laughing  jests,  so 
easy  for  me  to  understand,  made  me  forget  my 
errors,  and  saved  me  from  my  mother's  frowns. 
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He  guarded  me  from  her  outraged  eyes,  kept 
me  with  him  while  in  the  drawing-room,  had 
me  sit  beside  him  at  the  dinner-table,  and  with 
his  own  hands  heaped  all  the  good  things  on 
my  plate. 

'  After  dinner  he  took  me  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  with  his  gentle,  pleasant  words, 
drew  me  into  talk  on  the  things  I  knew  about, 
and  made  me  tell  him  my  hopes  and  fears.  It 
was  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  famous  warrior, 
statesman  and  patriot,  turning  from  the  great 
affairs  of  life,  and  lending  himself  to  the  task  of 
making  the  happiness  and  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  a  shy  and  frightened  child.  So  proud 
and  happy  was  the  little  girl  thus  made  that, 
seventy- five  years  afterwards  she  loved,  with 
tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  to  tell  the  story  to  her 
granddaughter. — Adapted froTU  The  Century. 
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WHAT  a  racket!" 
"  Yes ;  it  is  those  fellows  with  their 
drum  and  dear  knows  what,"  replied  Ned. 
''They  enjoy  it,  I  suppose,"  continued  Lou. 
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''  I  presume  so." 

And  Ned  looked  as  if  he  did  not  think  it  such 
a  dreadful  thing  as  Lou  seemed  to  consider  it. 

''They  are  playing  Yankee  Doodle,"  said 
Lou  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"Of  course  they  are ;  that  is  the  proper  way 
to  show  a  fellow's  patriotism,"  returned  Ned  ; 
*'  seems  as  if  Yankee  Doodle  would  never  wear 
out.  It  has  been  played  ever  since  I  can 
remember." 

Lou  laughed  long  and  loud.  It  was  quite 
improper  for  a  girl,  as  she  very  well  knew,  but 
then  it  was  too  funny. 

''As  long  as  you  can  remember,"  she  repeat- 
ed as  soon  as  she  could  catch  her  breath ;  then 
she  went  off  in  another  peal  of  laughter. 

"Why,  Ned,  Yankee  Doodle  is  a  hundred 
years  old  to  say  the  least ;  it  isn't  likely  to  wear 
out  after  standing  that  test." 

"A  hundred  years  old!"  exclaimed  Ned. 
"  Lou,  are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  Some  say  older ;  they  even 
think  it  was  written  in  England,  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  only  it  was  Nankee  Doodle,  and  the 
line, 

*  Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town,' 
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had  reference  to  Cromwell's  entering  Oxford, 
and  the  '  feather  in  his  cap,'  etc.,  was  a  hit  upon 
his  wearing  a  plume  fastened  with  a  peculiar 
knot  called  a  macaroni.  I  looked  up  macaroni 
in  the  dictionary  and  found  out  that  it  means  a 
collection  of  things  thrown  together.  I  can 
imagine  just  what  kind  of  a  knot  that  was — all 
ends  hanging  out  all  ways !  But  I  would  much 
rather  believe  that  the  tune  and  words  belong 
to  Revolutionary  times  as  long  as  it  has  become 
a  national  air.  Some  think  the  word  Yankee 
is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  way  the  Indians 
pronounced  English.  They  said  Anglais  then  ; 
instead  of  getting  nearer  right  they  got  it  more 
and  more  corrupted  until  they  brought  up  on 
Yankee.  I  believe  it  was  just  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington  that  Yankee  Doodle  was  adopted 
as  the  national  song." 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  all  that  before,"  said 
Ned.  ''  Do  you  know  the  origin  of  our  other 
national  airs  ?  " 

"  Hail  Columbia  was  written,  I  mean  the 
words,  by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  a  lawyer  and 
judge  of  Philadelphia ;  the  tune  was  composed 
by  a  German  as  a  march  in  honor  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  was  called 
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The  President's  March,  sometime  before  the 
words  were  written.  It  was  first  sung  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1798. 

''The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  written  in 
1814.  When  we  have  talked  up  a  little  farther 
in  our  history  we  will  come  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  Baltimore.  There  is  a  pretty  story 
about  the  writing  of  that  song.  The  British 
fleet  had  anchored  below  Baltimore,  and  while 
land  troops  moved  against  the  city,  the  fleet 
bombarded  Fort  McHenry,  one  of  the  defences 
on  the  river  below.  Mr.  Frances  Key  was  a 
prisoner  on  a  British  ship,  and  as  the  bombard- 
ment was  kept  up  through  the  night,  he  and 
a  friend  who  was  with  him  were  very  anxious 
as  morning  came  to  know  the  fate  of  the  Fort. 
And  one  said  to  the  other,  as  he  looked  out 
at  the  first  streak  of  light,  '  Do  you  see  the 
flag  ? '  The  old  flag  was  still  waving  from 
the  Fort,  and  the  question  suggested  the  poem 
which  Mr.  Key  wrote  out  after  the  bombard- 
ment: 

*  Oh  !  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? 

♦  Oh  !  say  does  the  star-spangled  banner  still  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?  '  " 
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Lou  hummed  the  lines,  then  she  added,  "  Since 
I  read  the  story  the  song  seems  to  mean  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  did  before." 

"  It  does  make  it  seem  different,"  said  Ned, 
thoughtfully.  "  Say,  Lou,  can't  you  imagine 
them  straining  their  eyes  before  it  was  really 
light  enough  to  see,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  flag  ?  That  flag  meant  a  great  deal 
to  them,  didn't  it?" 

*'  Indeed  it  did!  But  I  suppose  it  really  did 
not  mean  any  more  to  them  than  it  does  to  us 
now." 

"  I  don't  understand  how,"  said  Ned. 

"Why,  the  flag  told  them  that  the  Fort  had 
not  surrendered,  that  the  British  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  attack,  and  it  tells  us 
every  time  we  look  at  it  floating  out  on  the 
breeze  that  our  government  still  stands,  and 
that  we  are  still  protected  by  the  power  that 
holds  up  the  flag." 

"  How  came  we  to  have  the  flag  anyway?" 
asked  Ned. 

*'  Ned,  why  do  you  say  anyway?" 

"  Because  it  seems  to  fill  out — kinder  finish 
up  a  sentence." 

Lou  laughed.     "It  is  like  the  snapper  on  the 
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end  of  a  whip,  and  I  suppose  you  think  it  will 
bring  out  a  quick  response.  Well  I  happen  to 
know  something  about  the  flag.  When  we 
made  the  large  flag  at  the  academy,  Professor 
Comstock  told  us  about  it,  and  the  history  of 
the  flag  will  take  us  back  to  the  period  we  were 
talking  of  in  our  history  talks.  In  January, 
1776,  the  British  held  Boston,  and  Washing- 
Eton's  army  was  encamped  at  Cambridge.  It 
was  then  that  the  American  flag  was  unfurled. 
It  had  thirteen  stripes,  red  and  white  as  now, 
to  represent  the  thirteen  colonies,  but  in  the 
corner,  on  blue  ground,  instead  of  stars  were 
two  crosses  combined,  the  St.  George  Cross 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  which  is  like  the 
letter  x.  The  next  year,  by  Act  of  Congress, 
stars  took  the  place  of  the  crosses.  The 
number  of  stripes  and  stars  was  changed  by 
Congress  two  or  three  times,  but  in  1818  it 
was  settled  that  there  should  be  thirteen  stripes 
and  a  star  for  every  State." 

Faye  Huntingdon,  in  The  Pansy. 


"Our  beautiful  flag  waves  over  thousands  of  schoolhouses 
in  our  land,  that  pupils,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  may 
not  forget  what  a  grand  nation  is  theirs.  When  they  behold 
the  flag,  they  should  feel  glad  that  their  homes  are  here." 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  AT  CLEAR 

CREEK. 


CONFOUND  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barton, 
as  he  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  stove, 
''  'tain't  a  bit  of  use  to  try  to  do  a  thin^  with 
them.     They're  just  as  stubborn  as  mules." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  by  '  they '  ?  "  queried  his 
wife. 

*'  Why,  Pete  Schaffer  and  John  Glickman,  of 
course.  You  know  we  had  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  this  afternoon  to  decide  about  that 
entertainment.  Just  think  of  their  kicking  be- 
cause the  little  schoolma'am  wanted  to  celebrate 
Washington's  Birthday !  And  she  didn't  ask  for 
nothing  but  the  use  of  the  house  either.  They 
come  down  on  the  whole  business  flat  footed, 
and  said  't  was  all  nonsense.  I  wonder  what  we 
are  a-coming  to,  anyway.  When  we  first  moved 
here  the  folks  were  just  full  of  patriotism,  but 
now  since  these  Germans  have  settled  so  thick 
all  around  us  we  never  have  any  Decoration 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  or  anything  of  the  kind." 

*'  Oh,  come  now,"  protested  Mrs.  Barton ; 
"the  Germans  are  a  peaceable,  well-meaning 
class  of  people." 
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*'Ye-es,"  admitted  Mr.  Barton;  ''but,"  he 
added,  "  I  tell  you  that  ain't  all.  There's  some- 
thing else  needed.  I  like  to  see  folks  patriotic. 
Glickman  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Germans  would 
be  patriotic  enough  if  it  wasn't  for  that  Schaffer. 
He  's  got  them  all  right  under  his  thumb.  Don't 
see  why  they  didn't  stay  in  'mein  vaterland '  if 
they  can't  be  loyal  to  America.  Their  influence 
is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  English,  too.  When 
I  was  going  to  our  meeting  this  afternoon,  I 
met  Sam  Hardy,  and  he  said  he  thought  we  'd 
better  put  a  stop  to  it  right  in  the  beginning." 

"  Poor  little  Miss  Jackson !  "  sighed  Mrs. 
Barton.  "She  had  her  heart  set  on  having  it, 
and  now  she'll  be  so  disappointed.  I'm  real 
glad  she  boards  with  us,  for  none  of  the  rest 
think  much  of  her  new-fangled  notions." 

Glancing  at  the  clock  on  the  shelf  she  saw 
that  it  was  nearly  time  for  school  to  be  out,  and 
she  began  to  make  preparations  for  supper. 

The  little  teacher  felt  very  much  discouraged 
as  she  trudged  home  through  the  snow  and 
mud  that  evening,  for  her  scholars  had  told  her 
that  day  that  their  parents  thought  it  foolish  to 
waste  their  time  preparing  for  Washington's 
Birthday.     So  she  was  not  unprepared  for  what 
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Mr.  Barton  told  her  that  evening.  And  while 
they  were  yet  talking  about  it,  there  came  a 
loud  rap  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Barton  opening 
it  admitted  John  Glickman  and  Sam  Hardy. 

*'  If  they  Ve  come  to  talk  about  that  entertain- 
ment they  won't  want  us  to  hear  what  they  say," 
whispered  Mrs.  Barton,  and  so  saying,  she  and 
the  teacher  went  into  the  next  room,  leaving 
the  men  alone  in  the  kitchen. 

'*  I  haf  cum,"  began  Mr.  Glickman,  as  he 
stamped  the  snow  off  his  boots,  ''  to  dalk  about 
dot  entertainment." 

*'  I  thought  that  was  settled,"  said  Mr.  Barton. 

"  So  it  vas,  so  it  vas ;  but  ven  mein  Henry 
cum  from  school  dis  efening,  he  cries  about  it, 
'cause  he  vas  to  make  der  speech  in  presenting 
der  picture  of  dot  man  Vashington." 

''And  Lucy  cried  because  the  teacher  had 
told  her  she  could  be  Ameriky  and  wear  a  crown 
and  a  red,  white  and  blue  dress,"  chimed  in  Mr. 
Hardy. 

'*  Then  you  think  it 's  best  to  have  it  after  all, 
eh?" 

"Veil,  I  guess  meppe  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Glick- 
man, as  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth ; 
"but,"    he    added    quickly,    "don't   you    nefer 
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pelieve  dot  I  dink  dis  is  all  rig-ht.  She  petter 
be  teachin'  dem  sumdin  else  dan  all  dis  non- 
sense apout  der  flag  and  der  union,  and — " 

"  Hold  on  there!  "  roared  Mr.  Barton.  "  Not 
another  word  about  that  being  nonsense !  " 

"  Such  things  ain't  necessary,"  said  Mr. 
Hardy.  "  I 's  at  school  when  Tom  was  teachin' 
and  the  class  in  arithmetic  could  say  the  multi- 
plication table  forrards  and  back'ards  and  never 
make  a  mistake." 

"  Been  skeered  into  it,"  said  Mr.  Barton  with 
a  contemptuous  sniff.  "  Arithmetic's  all  right," 
he  added,  "  but  it  takes  something  else  to  make 
loyal,  liberty-loving  American  citizens." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Schaffer  will  dink  apout 
dis,"  said  Mr.  Glickman,  ''but  I  reckon  he  be 
putty  mad." 

"  If  we  're  agreed,  that's  all  that's  necessary," 
said  Mr.  Barton.  "  He  can  kick  all  he  wants  to. 
We'll  give  him  to  understand  he  can't  always 
be  boss." 

"Veil,  den  tell  der  teacher  to  go  aheat,"  said 
Mr.  Glickman,  as  he  put  on  his  cap  to  go,  "  but 
<len,  I  know  Schaffer  be  ferry  mad." 

Miss  Jackson  was  delighted  when  she  heard 
of  the  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  but  she  did  not 
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exactly  like  the  idea  of  ignoring  Mr.  Schaffer 
altogether.  His  son  Frank  was  her  brightest 
pupil  in  school,  and  she  had  counted  on  him 
being  the  star  of  the  entertainment.  She  lay 
awake  for  a  long  time  that  night  thinking  about 
this,  and  planning  all  the  details  of  the  enter- 
tainment. She  had  met  with  so  little  encour- 
agement thus  far  that  she  knew  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  bear  all  the  expenses  her- 
self. 

"There  will  be  the  picture  of  Washington, 
stage  decorations,  material  for  costumes  and 
the  rent  of  an  organ,"  she  reflected.  "  It  will 
take  about  ten  dollars,  I  think.  That  means  a 
good  deal  to  me  just  now,  but  I  guess  I  can 
make  this  little  sacrifice  to  give  the  children  a 
gala  day  that  they  will  long  remember." 

The  next  evening,  when  Miss  Jackson  was 
coming  from  school,  she  stopped  at  the  lane 
leading  from  the  main  road  to  the  Schaffer 
home.  For  a  long  time  she  debated  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  to  ''  beard  the  lion  in  his 
den."  "I'll  do  it,"  she  said  suddenly.  "May 
be  he  isn't  so  bad  after  all.** 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  she  reached  her 
boarding-place,  and  as  she  went  dancing  into 
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the  kitchen,  she  exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  such  luck!  I 
went  to  see  Peter  Schaffer  as  I  came  home  this 
evening,  to  smooth  matters  over  a  little.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  want  to  go  ahead  with  the  enter- 
tainment without  the  consent  of  all  the  directors. 
Of  course  it  pleased  him  to  know  that  I  took 
him  into  consideration  ;  and  then  to  help  matters 
still  further  along,  I  managed,  in  an  indirect 
way  to  praise  Frank's  scholarship.  This  melted 
the  ice  completely.  And  just  think !  He  and 
his  whole  family  are  coming  to  the  entertain- 
ment, and  he  says,  *  mein  poy '  need  not  hurry 
home  to  milk  in  the  evening,  but  can  stay  to 
practice  after  school  as  long  as  I  want  him  to. 
Hurrah  for  Washington's  Birthday !  "  and  the 
little  teacher  clapped  her  hands  in  delight. 

The  next  few  days  were  busy  ones  at  the 
Clear  Creek  school.  Miss  Jackson  spent  all  her 
spare  time  at  noon  and  recess  in  drilling  the 
children.  Sometimes  the  older  ones  had  to  stay 
after  school.  The  program  consisted  of  recita- 
tions, patriotic  songs,  and  tableaux  by  those 
who  could  not  take  part  in  any  other  way.  The 
parents  began  to  take  some  interest  in  it,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  22d  the  schoolhouse  was 
well  filled.     Miss  Jackson's  skillful  hands  had 
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transformed  the  dingy  little  place  completely. 
Gay  festoons  of  bunting  were  twined  among 
wreaths  of  evergreen,  and  in  every  conceivable 
place  were  innumerable  little  flags.  Just  above 
the  stage  hung  the  picture  of  Washington  which 
the  teacher  had  given  to  the  school. 

"  Looks  just  like  fairyland,  doesn't  it?"  whis- 
pered one  tired,  overworked  woman  to  another. 
"  I  ain't  seen  anything  so  pretty  since  we  cele- 
brated Fourth  of  July  here  ten  years  ago." 

When  it  came  time  to  open  the  exercises, 
Miss  Jackson  seated  herself  at  the  organ,  and 
the  children  began  to  sing  "America."  Their 
sweet  voices  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  they 
made  the  house  ring  with  the  grand  old  air. 

'*  That's  enough  to  make  anybody  patriotic," 
said  Mr.  Barton  to  his  wife.  "Wonder  how 
Pete's  taking  it,"  and  he  glanced  across  the 
room  to  where  Mr.  Schaffer  was  sitting.  He 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  all,  for  his  face  was 
beaming  with  smiles  and  he  applauded  longer 
and  louder  than  any  one  else.  Recitations, 
songs  and  tableaux  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Miss  Jackson  was  about  to  an- 
nounce the  last  song  when  Silas  Wilson,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  late  war,  came  slowly  up  the  aisle. 
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*'  I  ain't  a  great  hand  at  makin'  speeches,"  he 
began,  as  he  faced  the  audience,  "but  what 
I  've  seen  and  heard  this  evenin'  fairly  makes 
my  blood  boil,  an'  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  say  a 
word  or  two.  When  Abe  Lincoln  called  for 
volunteers,  I  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to  offer 
myself.  But  when  the  bloody  war  was  over  an' 
I  come  home,  I  settled  down  here  so  kind  of 
cobtented  like  that  I  guess  if  it  wasn't  for  this 
empty  sleeve  a-hanging  by  me,  I  'd  most  forget 
I  ever  had  a  country  to  fight  for.  Friends," 
raising  his  voice  to  a  higher  pitch,  ''let's  wake 
up.  We  've  been  livin'  a  sort  of  humdrum  life 
here  till  our  patriotism  's  died  out.  The  teacher 
has  given  us  a  good  starter,  an'  now  let's  keep 
the  ball  rolling." 

Here  he  paused  a  moment,  then  continued: 
''  That  old  starry  banner  floats  over  all  our  city 
schools.  Now,  I  think  the  country  boys  and 
girls  would  appreciate  it  just  as  much  as  they 
do  there.  I  followed  that  old  flag  through 
thick  and  thin  for  three  years,  an'  take  my  word 
for  it,  there's  nothin'  that'll  help  a  boy  to  do 
their  best  like  that  will.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this :  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  have 
a  flag  over  our  schoolhouse?      Hold  up  your 
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hands."  Every  hand  in  the  house  went  up. 
''That'll  do.  An'  now  Miss  Teacher,  will  it 
be  in  order  to  take  up  a  collection  ?  " 

Miss  Jackson  nodded,  and  Silas  started  down 
the  aisle  with  his  old  hat. 

"  Shust  vait  a  minute  !  shust  vait  a  minute !" 
cried  Mr.  Schaffer.  "  I  has  von  leetle  vord  to 
say. 

"  Blame  it  all,  if  he  knocks  the  whole  thing 
in  the  head ;  I  '11 — " 

But  before  Mr.  Barton  had  time  to  finish  this 
sentence,  Peter  had  mounted  the  stage  and  was 
saying  his  "  leetle  vord." 

"  I  haf  lifed  in  America  for  twenty  years,"  he 
began,  "but  I  guess  de  most  of  you  dinks  I 
ain't  ferry  patriotic.  Meppe  I  do  tink  too  much 
of  mein  vaterland  across  der  sea,  but  I  mean 
to  make  amends.  I  shows  you  dot  I  loves 
America." 

Just  at  this  point  he  stepped  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  when  he  again  appeared  he  carried  a 
large  flag.  This  was  greeted  by  round  after 
round  of  applause. 

"  Dree  cheers  for  America,  Vashington,  and 
der  ret,  vhite  and  plue,"  proposed  Mr.  Schaffer. 

"And  the  teacher  too,"  cried  some  one. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  cheering,  Mr.  Barton 
mounted  a  seat  and  said:  "What  about  Peter 
himself?  We  mustn't  leave  him  out."  And 
swinging  his  hat  around,  he  added,  "I  propose 
three  cheers  for  Peter  Schaffer." 

They  were  given  with  a  right  good  will,  and 
then  Silas  Wilson  started  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

When  it  was  all  over  the  people  crowded 
around  Miss  Jackson  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  appreciation.  Peter  came  in  for  his 
share  of  attention  too. 

"  I  feel  more  than  repaid  for  all  my  trouble," 
said  the  tired  and  happy  teacher,  after  they  had 
gone  home. 

"Well  I  rather  guess  so,"  answered  Mr.  Bar- 
ton. "  Peter 's  got  his  patriotism  up  so  high  that 
he  says  we  must  have  a  new  schoolhouse  right 
away,  and  he's  going  to  send  Frank  to  college 
next  year.  " — American  Agriculturist. 


Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

Longfellow. 
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HOW  LINCOLN  EARNED  HIS  FIRST 
DOLLAR. 


VERY  few  men  have  lived  whose  lives  teach 
us  so  many  lessons  as  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  There  are  many  who  believe  he.  was 
the  man  chosen  of  God  to  do  the  great  work  he 
was  called  upon  to  do.  However  this  may  be, 
he  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in  a  great  many 
ways.  The  more  we  study  his  life  the  more  we 
find  in  it  to  enjoy. 

He  was  born  in  a  log-cabin  in  Kentucky. 
The  cabin  had  only  one  room  in  it.  There  was 
one  door  and  a  big  log- chimney  was  built  up  at 
one  end  on  the  outside.  His  father  was  poor, 
and  there  was  a  hard  life  all  the  time.  When 
he  was  still  young  the  family  left  Kentucky  and 
settled  in  Indiana,  where  another  log-cabin  was 
built  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest.  There  was 
hard  work  for  all  here,  and  it  is  said  the  boy, 
even  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  helped 
his  father  in  cutting  and  clearing  the  forests. 

Inside  the  cabin  the  chairs  and  tables  were 
home-made,  and  so  were  the  bedsteads,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture.  The  boy  slept  on 
the  rough  floor  in  the  loft  of  the  cabin,  but  he 
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had  a  soft  bed  of  dry  leaves.  There  was  food 
enough,  for  fish  and  game  were  plenty,  and  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  raise  what  potatoes  were 
needed.  Food  was  cooked  before  the  open  fire 
or  roasted  in  the  hot  ashes.  There  were  no 
cookstoves  then  among  the  pioneers,  but  they 
were  blessed  with  good  appetites.  Such  life 
seems  to  make  strong,  healthy  men,  and  so  it 
was  here.  When  Abraham  became  a  man, 
there  were  very  few  who  were  stronger,  or 
could  endure  more  fatigue  than  he. 

The  settlers  made  their  own  soap  and  candles. 
There  was  not  a  large  supply  of  either,  and 
when  night  came  the  families  often  had  only 
the  light  of  the  open  fire  for  light.  This  was 
the  light  by  which  Lincoln  read  and  studied 
after  the  day's  work  was  done. 

There  were  no  clothing-stores,  where  Abra- 
ham's father  could  take  the  boy  and  select  a 
suit  of  clothes  ready-made.  Besides,  there  was 
no  money  to  buy  it  if  there  had  been  such 
stores.  So  the  people  had  to  make  their  own 
clothes,  and  this,  with  the  other  work,  kept 
them  all  very  busy.  Doeskin  trousers,  coon- 
skin  caps,  and  moccasins  made  by  some  one  in 
the   family,    were    quite    likely   to  be  worn  by 
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most  of  the  boys  in  those  early  days.  Abraham 
worked  at  home  until  he  was  eighteen  years 
old  before  he  had  a  chance  to  earn  money  for 
himself.  Here  is  his  own  story  of  the  first 
dollar  he  earned: 

''After  much  persuasion,  I  had  got  the  con- 
sent of  my  mother  and  had  constructed  a  flat- 
boat.  A  steamer  was  going  down  the  river. 
We  had  no  wharves  on  the  western  streams, 
and  the  custom  was,  if  passengers  were  at  any 
of  the  landings,  they  were  to  go  out  in  a  boat, 
the  steamer  stopping  and  taking  them  on  board. 

"  I  was  on  my  new  boat  when  two  men  with 
trunks  came  down  to  the  shore,  and,  looking  at 
the  different  boats,  singled  out  mine  and  asked: 

"  '  Who  owns  this  boat  ? ' 

*'I  answered  modestly,  'I  do.' 

"  '  Will  you  take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to 
the  steamer  ?  * 

"  *  Certainly,'  I  said.  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  the  chance  of  earning  something,  and 
supposed  that  each  man  of  them  would  give  me 
a  couple  of  bits.  The  trunks  were  put  in  my 
boat,  the  passengers  seated  themselves  upon 
them,  and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamer. 
They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  the  trunks  and 
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put  them  on  deck.     The  steamer  was  about  to 
put  on  steam  again  and  I  called  out: 

"  '  You  have  forgotten  to  pay  me.' 

''  Each  of  them  took  from  his  pocket  a  silver 
half-dollar  and  threw  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I 
picked  up  the  money.  I  could  scarcely  credit, 
that  I,  the  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar.  I 
was  a  more  hopeful  and  thoughtful  boy  from 
that  time." 

Lincoln  had  hard  work  to  get  an  education. 
He  had  very  little  from  the  schools,  only  about 
one  year,  but  he  learned  to  read,  and  he  was 
fortunate  in  having  the  best  books  to  read.  He 
borrowed  these  from  the  neighbors  far  and 
near,  and  once  he  declared  that  he  had  "read 
through  every  book  he  had  ever  heard  of  in 
that  country  for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles."  Once 
a  schoolmaster  told  him  there  was  a  copy  of  a 
grammar  six  miles  away,  and  he  walked  to  the 
place  and  borrowed  it. 

The  boy  worked  hard  by  day,  and  at  night 
he  read  and  studied  until  his  mother  made  him 
go  to  bed.  Among  the  books  he  read  was 
Weems's  *'  Life  of  Washington."  He  read 
these   books   over  and  over  again,  so  that  he 
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knew  them  almost  from  beginning  to  end. 
Perhaps  this  training  was  what  gave  him  in 
later  life  such  power  in  using  the  words  and 
ideas  these  books  contained. 

Once  during  the  terrible  war  while  Lincoln 
was  President,  he  was  out  among  the  soldiers. 
One  of  the  boys  he  found  on  picket  duty  with 
a  Greek  book  in  his  hand.  The  President  saw 
the  book  and  asked  him  what  he  was  reading. 
When  the  soldier  told  him  he  was  reading 
Greek,  Lincoln  said  he  was  sorry  he  did  not 
have  a  chance  for  a  higher  education.  You 
may  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  soldier  boy 
fitted  for  college  while  in  the  army,  and  after 
the  war  was  over  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  He  became  professor  in  a  Colorado 
college,  and  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  students 
of  the  great  pleasure  he  had  in  listening  to 
Lincoln's  immortal  speech  at  Gettysburg  which 
gave  him  uplifting  thoughts  ever  after. 
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